NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

Those employed in the epic idylls arc the most im-
aginative; Lacon and Comatas show a poverty of
invention in comparison with Daphnis and Menalcas;
the blunt sincerity of Polyphemus proves him a novice
in the service of Love.

Perhaps more than enough has here been said
about Theocritus. Certainly the subject is a tempting
one. His simple, direct, and vivid vision of Man and
Nature gives Theocritus a place very near to Homer,
whose hand he clasps across the centuries. He has no
mission. He is no dedicated spirit. He does not
interpret Nature for us. But it is his to pipe, like the
shepherd's boy in Sidney's Arcadia, cas though he
should never be old,' he offers us to drink from his
magic cup c washed in the well of the Hours.'

The poetry of Theocritus is the brief but beautiful
Indian summer of the Greek genius.   When we pass
to Bion and Moschus we experience a chill.   Bion and
Moschus, closely as they are  associated with pas-
toralism, arc pre-eminently poets of love.   * May the
Muses bring Love along3 is the prayer of Bion, and
at the words up starts a legion of rosy cupids armed
with bow and arrow.   Rarely do we catch a glimpse
of Nature in their works.   But the sensuous charms of
the seasons are not absent.   In Bion (iii.) Cleodamas
asks Myrson which of the seasons is most after his
heart.   It is not difficult to divine the answer.   Myrson
is pious withal.   It does not become mortals, he says,
to judge concerning the works of God, for all these
things are sacred; yet, if he must speak out, here is
his verdict:  CI do not wish for summer, for then the
sun roasts me;  I do not care for autumn, since ripe
fruits bring disease;  deadly winter with its frost and
snow I dread; but may spring, the thrice-desired, be
with me all the year.3    Moschus has a kindly word
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